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The President's Scratch-Pad 


Government Through Press Relations 


Perhaps a 
more _ suitable 
title for this ar- 
ticle might be 
“The Propaganda 
of Voluntarism” 
or “The Powers 
of the Press Re- 
lease,” but “Gov- 
ernment Through 
Press Relations” 
seems better be- 
cause it is more 
comprehensive and has more far-reach- 
ing significance. However, no matter 
what words are chosen, students of the 
science of propaganda could certainly 
improve upon them with more accurate 
terminology and, incidentally. could tell 
a more interesting story of the pheno- 
menon than this writer. It takes no spe- 
cial knowledge, however, to realize what 
this phenomenon is nor to understand 
what has been happening. For it is as 
plain as day that the press is being used 
for purposes beyond the imaginings of 
even the most ambitious publicist. 

Government through press relations 
is simply the technique of accomplish- 
ing certain things through propaganda 
when the necessary legislative instru- 
ments are lacking. A simple illustration 
is this: Without a national service act. 
the War Manpower Commission cannot 
order women to leave their homes to 
enter munitions plants, but it can influ- 
ence large numbers of women to take 
such action if it employs the right kind 
of propaganda or “publicity.” 

Similarly, the War Production Board 
cannot order people to work harder, but 
itean, by filling the air waves and news- 
papers with certain grave statemenis, 
persuade them that they should bend 
themselves harder to their wartime tasks. 

It is not the purpose of this writer to 
discuss the ethical considerations of 
such a system of public administration, 
but merely to point out for the benefit 
of industrial managers the fundamental 
part that propaganda is playing in our 
war effort, and how widely it is being 
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used as a substitute for legislative in- 
struments. Nor has the writer any de- 
sire to inveigh against the official who 
uses this device; the practice is followed 
throughout our government bureaus and 
by nearly every public administrator. 
In all instances the motives of the of- 
ficials involved are thoroughly patriotic, 
and in general the purpose the press 
release is calculated to accomplish is 
good and constructive. 

It is employed to sell bonds. and to 
persuade men to shift from non-essential 
to essential work. It is used to influence 
housewives to save fats, and to get man- 
agement and labor to work in closer 
harmony. . The important thing to re- 
member is that government by press re- 
lations works. There is no law that re- 
quires a person to save fats. and none 
that makes obligatory the establishment 
of labor-management committees in war 
plants. But all these things this device 
has accomplished. 

Students of propaganda probably 
would point out that the press release as 
an instrument in government has cer- 
tain natural limitations, requires careful 
technique by those who would wield it. 
and involves one very obvious kind of 
unfairness. In the first place, people 
become hardened to propaganda, especi- 
ally when predictions of dire things to 
come do not materialize. Just as we 
discount the claims of “super-colossal” 
and “gigantic” by the producer of a mo- 
tion picture, so are we inclined to wink 
at immoderate claims and warnings by 
public administrators. 

Further, if vacillation exists in the 
mind of the official from whom a press 
release has emanated, it would be better 
for the official not to issue the release 
at all because it will most assuredly 
reflect that vacillation. (How many in- 
stances of that have we witnessed dur- 
ing this war period!) 

The unfairness takes this form: Only 
some of us buy all the bonds we can, 
and only some of us change from non- 
essential to essential jobs, and only some 
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TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS 
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While Manpower Shortage 
Levels Off War Production. 
Civilian Curtailments Are 
Eased to Boost Morale 


Obviously there is some point beyond 
which production cannot be pushed. some 
fixed limit defined by the available suppl) 
of materials, manpower and transportation. 
But the disquieting fact is that the index 
seems to be sticking at a point considerably 
below the theoretical ceiling. 

The main trouble, everyone agrees, is lack 
of manpower. Although the United States 
has a labor potential sufficient for the task 
set, shortages in key industries and areas 
are hampering efforts to keep the produc- 
tion curve from leveling off. And if experi- 
ence in the last war is indicative, a drop in 
labor productivity is on the way—if it has 
not occurred already. 

Whether appeals to patriotism (including 
harsh words about “complacency”) incentive 
systems, and manipulation of Selective Ser- 
vice can break the bottleneck is problemati- 
eal. Actual allocation of manpower with 
deeper cuts into civilian production may be 
the only answer. 

In the immediate offing, however, are fur- 
ther sops to civilians. More razors and 
bobby pins, more alarm clocks and bed 
springs, will be produced. Rebellious East- 
ern motorists seem in a fair way to win 
their battle for more gasoline and the right 
to use it as they please. President Roose- 
velt, according to Business Week, “wants 
civilian morale bucked up—and no fooling.” 

Bright spots in the economic picture in- 
clude improvements in the shipping situa- 
tion and on the food front. 

Shipping prospects are now so good, re- 
ports the National City Bank’s bulletin, that 
“an anonymous official is quoted as saying 
that ‘the task of finding cargo for available 
ships is more difficult than finding the ships 
themselves.”” This not only facilitates the 
task of supplying the overseas forces and 
our allies, but makes possible the importa- 
tion of needed raw materials. Imports, 
though naturally far below exports, have 
shown an upward trend since the beginning 
of the year. 

As for food production, growing condi- 
tions have improved so much during the 
past few weeks that the harvest is expected 
to fall only 10 per cent below last year’s 
record, while the livestock supply is reach- 
ing an all-time high. 





The Business Outleck 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Just what pattern the American econ- 
omy will assume during the next several 
months depends entirely on develop- 
ments in the manpower situation. War 
industry will need 1,600,000 more work- 
ers before July, 1944, according to pres- 
ent production plans, and as the armed 
forces are expected to take about 2,000,- 
000 men during the same period, 3,600,- 
000 more workers must be found. If 
anything like that number of housewives 
and others currently outside the labor 
force can be induced to enter industry, 
the civilian economy will probably not 
suffer too greatly. But if sufficient man- 
power can be obtained only by further 
shifts, dislocations are likely. 

Meanwhile, production, trade and em- 
ployment continue at high levels. In 
the week ending August 7, Business 
Week’s index of business activity stood 
at 211. 
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PRODUCTION 


Output of war materials is now 580 
per cent above the pre-Pearl Harbor 
level, but still far short of the goals set. 
At the end of June, production was only 
43 per cent of the year’s military re- 
quirements, and in July it fell behind 
schedule again, seemed, in fact, to be 
leveling off at a point well below the 
peak the armed services think it neces- 
sary to reach. 

While airplane production in July was 
nearly equal to that of the rest of the 
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world and almost twice that of the Axis, 
the output of military planes (7,373) 
was only 173 more than in May, and 
considerably below the total considered 
necessary. 
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AGRICULTURE 


In one field at least, production pros- 
pects are encouraging. Department of 
Agriculture estimates now place food 
production for 1943 at 4 per cent above 
the record yield of 1942. While har- 
vests are still expected to fall below last 


year’s, the deficiency will not be so great | 


as was predicted earlier, and livestock 
is now 10 per cent above the all-time 
high scored in 1942, nearly 40 per cent 
above the average of the years just be- 
fore the war. Present prospects are that 
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the fall pig crop will be 53,000,000 head 
exceeding last year’s (43,721,000) by « 
wide margin. 

Rises in the prices of farm product 
promise to boost farm income to an un. 
precedented total—18.3 per cent larger 
than the previous high record of $16, 
177,000,000. 


> 
DISTRIBUTION 


Despite the withholding tax, consu. 
mers are still on a buying spree. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally ad. 
justed index of department store sales 
rose from 129 (1923-25=100) in June 
to 148 in July. Total retail sales for the 
first six months of 1943 were 12 per cent 
above the corresponding period _las| 
year, with sales of apparel the larges| 
on record for any similar period. Ap. 
parel stores, together with eating and 
drinking places, drug stores and gen. 
eral merchandise stores, showed _ the 
largest gains during July, while geo. 
graphically, greatest increases were reg. 
istered on the Pacific Coast, in the South. 
west and Mountain States and in Florida. 

Only part of this gain, the Nationa 
City Bank of New York points out, is 
due to sale of goods out of inventories 
for the volume of deliveries to merchant 
has been larger than anyone expected 
“The fact is,” says the bank’s bulletin, 
“that the resourcefulness and capacit) 
of American industry has been under. 
estimated. Through ingenuity . . . manu 
facturers have been able to supply ¢ 
great quantity of merchandise which 
has helped to maintain the business or. 
ganization through a difficult period 
supply consumer needs and reduce some 
what the dangerous ‘inflationary gap.” 

During the last half of the year, how: 
ever, the volume of consumers’ good 
is not expected to hold up so well. Whil 
curtailments are being eased for th 
moment in the interest of civilian mor 
ale, with war production lagging, big 
ger bites out of the civilian economy ar 
far from an impossibility. 


— 


INFLATION 


On the anti-inflation front, prospect 
are brighter. In July, for the seconé 
consecutive month, the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics cost-of-living index dropped 
fractionally (.8 per cent). From Ma 
to June, the decrease was .2 per cen 

But the danger is still very real, fo 
there is little likelihood that the “infle 
tionary gap” can be closed by an 
measures as yet undertaken. Moreovet 
actual currency in circulation has nov 
reached an unprecedented sum of $18 
000,000,000 (in 1939 it was $6,600. 
000,000), and most of it is in the pocke 
of consumers. 





Publications Bulletin 


American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St.. New York City 


BINDERS AGAIN AVAILABLE FOR AMA LITERATURE! 





BECAUSE OF A SHORTAGE of materials, the AMA has not been able for several months 

to keep its members supplied with binders for the Association literature, Howe 
ever, this shortage has now been overcome and binders may now be obtained for all 
of the Association's divisional publications, Companies in special need of binders 
are urged to send their orders in at once to insure their obtaining an adequate 
supply. 


THE BINDERS ARE MARKED according to the different divisions with an individual 

division imprint. They are handsomely finished in brown fabricoid. “American 

Management Association" is lettered on each binder in silver foil together with 
the name of the division, 


A SPECIAL BINDER marked “Publications” is also available for THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
and PERSONNEL. 


EACH BINDER WILL HOLD 16 to 25 pamphlets and will serve for several years. The 
publications are easily inserted and open flat. We have been careful to see that 
the binders are well made and will stand up under rough handling, 


HAVING BEEN MADE UP in quantities for AMA, the binders can be offered at $1.50 
each. This represents a considerable discount because a single binder of the same 
Quality would cost more than three dollars. 


THE FORM BELOW should be used for ordering your copies. The order can be accom- 
panied by money order or check, or, if you prefer, we can bill you for the amount, 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


I want binders for my AMA literature Finance 
in the divisions checked at the right. 
Office Management 
Remittance -for $ is enclosed, 
(© $1.50 each) Insurance 


Name Personnel 





Title Production 





Company Marke ting 





Street Packaging 





City & State Publ ications 
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RESEARCH 


‘DEPARTMENT 


Safety Committees 


Accidents can be prevented! Not a 
very startling observation, to be sure, 
yet, to judge from some of the letters 
received in the Research Department, a 
number of managements appear to be 
grasping this fact for the first time. 
Having shed the fatalistic concept that 
accidents are an inevitable accompani- 
ment of the productive process for the 
more rational view that something can 
and must be done to cut the toll, they 
are eager for information on various 
aspects of organized safety work. 

Recent requests have been primarily 
concerned with safety committees. Com- 
panies want to know how these are usu- 
ally organized, the personnel included, 
the subjects covered at meetings and the 
benefits that may be expected from their 
operation. The following discussion is 
intended as a partial answer to these 
questions. 

The basic proposition in all safety 
work is that accidents should be re- 
garded as effects resulting from causes 
which can and must be isolated and con- 
trolled. The second proposition is that 
every member of an organization must 
be an active participant in the drive to 
halt the loss of time, life and limb. 
Safety committees appear to be making 
an effective contribution in promoting 
both the foregoing approaches to the 
problem. 

The system of committees adopted by 
any one plant must naturally be suited 
to its own needs; no one plan of organi- 
zation is applicable to every situation. 
However, the experience of one or two 
companies should prove suggestive in 
this respect. 

The Personnel Director of the Perfect 
Circle Company offers the following 
description of the organization and func- 
tioning of safety committees in his com- 
pany :* 

Continuity of our safety program is 
maintained by a formal plan of safety 
committees and meetings. There is a 
general safety committee composed of the 

; general factory manager, plant manager, 
Be personnel director, safety supervisor, and 
first-aid supervisor. It meets on call to 
discuss policy matters which must receive 
top-management attention. 

Subordinate to the general committee, 
each plant has a plant safety committee 
which is composed of all superintendents, 
general foremen, foremen and supervisors. 
Regular meetings of this group are held 
monthly on company time. Attendance is 
obligatory. . . . 
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*“An Uncompromising Safety Program,” How- 
ard M. Dirks, Executives Service Bulletin, Vol. 
XXI, No. 2, February, 1943. 











What Managers Are Saying 


INCENTIVES 


“I should like to hear about an incentive 
plan based on over-all plant production, 
every employee to be included in the bene- 
fits, a plan which would be comparatively 
simple in operation and one which would 
assure management and employees a fair 
distribution of savings. 

“Maybe I am all wrong in my outlook, 
but I think that the one sound way to make 
men produce more is to make it financially 
worth their while. All this talk about propa- 
ganda, emotional appeals, etc., seems to me 
unsound. The question that arises in my 
mind is, ‘What happens to these plans when 
the crisis is past?” To me at least, it appears 
that we shall need incentives in the postwar 
period even more than we do now. Larger 
fields and greater sales should materially 
help toward two vital goals: greater and 
steadier employment and a higher standard 
of living for the worker.”—Felt Company 
Executive. 


OVERTIME FOR SUPERVISORS 


“When working hours are lengthened to 
beyond 40, time and a half is paid to all 
employees under the jurisdiction of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. However, if applica- 
tion is made for approval of overtime com- 
pensation for executive and administrative 
employees, we are told by the Treasury De- 
partment in press releases, compensation 
will be on a sliding scale, based on what has 
come to be known in industrial relations 
circles as the ‘80 60-40 formula.’ This means 
that foremen and supervisors at the top of 
the salary range will receive something like 
40 per cent of the increase which would be 


In addition to the plant committees, 
each department has a committee of its 
own. Since the foreman is a member of 
the plant committee, he is chairman of his 
department group. Three employees from 
his department serve with him. They meet 
once a month on company time. Each 
member serves three months and then is 
replaced by another employee. One change 
in committee memberships is made every 
month, and in that way two holdover mem- 
bers maintain the continuity. Under this 
rotating plan, over a period of time all 
employees in the department have an op- 
portunity to serve and to have an active 
responsibility in the formal program. . . . 


The committee approach—with its 
wide diffusion of interest and responsi- 
bility—is proving most successful in this 
organization. Interest in the project is 
not permitted to lag for one moment. 
Programs for the meetings are planned 
well in advance, and formal minutes of 
all meetings are written and distributed 
to the proper persons. 


Typical subjects covered during one 
year of meetings include: 


1. Safety committee organization and 
functions. 

Good housekeeping and safety. 

Fire prevention. 

Teaching safety to new employees. 
Vacation safety hazards. 

Review of safety progress. 
Material handling and _ transporta- 
tion. 

Machine guarding. 

Eye hazards and protection. 

Power equipment and safety. 
General review and discussion. 
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due them on a time basis, that those in 
middle brackets may receive 60 per cent, 
and that those in the lower brackets can 
possibly expect as much as 80 per cent. How 
can these line operating executive and ad- 
ministrative employees, so necessary for 
efficient production, be retained under these 
condiiions?”—Sugar Refiner. 


OFFICE WORKERS 


“How does one go about handling the 
grievances of office workers, most of whom 
have little interest in joining a union? Em- 
ployee associations are a violation, or close 
to a violation, of the Wagner Act. The em- 
ployer would like to work on a cooperative 
basis, but just doesn’t know how to do it 
without breaking the law.”—-Farm Manage- 
ment Company Executive. 


“What financial return does business plan 
to provide for white-collar workers of five 
or more years’ experience who stick through- 
out the war and train the newcomers? Their 
loyalty must be _ recognized.”—Insurance 
Company Executive. 


“With wages frozen, mounting taxes, higher 
living costs, and increased pressure for 
the purchase of war bonds, we are interested 
in any plan which will give relief to the so- 
called white-collar worker. It seems to us 
that we are creating a serious postwar prob- 
lem in pressuring men to throw away years 
of experience and training for work which 
will pay more temporarily but which, in 
many cases, they are poorly adapted for and 
ill-equipped to do.”—Insurance Company 
Executive. 


In one plant of the General Electric 
Company, considerable emphasis is 
placed on giving all new employees a 
place on the safety committees in their 
buildings. It has been found that these 
newcomers contribute ideas and sug- 
gestions which are stimulating to com- 
mittee members of long standing. One 
department head in the company formed 
a special wartime safety committee in 
his building. Over 100 persons were in- 
cluded and each one received a distinc- 
tive badge. Soon there was an over- 
whelming number of requests from other 
employees for a place on the committee. 
The result has been an almost phenome- 
nal record of freedom from accidents 
in this unit of the plant. 

One fact must be borne in mind. The 
safety committee is but one aspect of a 
much larger program of accident pre- 
vention—it is a facilitative device. It 
must never be considered a substitute 
for continuous emphasis on safety in 
the day-to-day relationships on the job. 
Every executive, supervisor, foreman 
and employee has an important personal 
part to play in achieving what has been 
termed the “irreducible minimum in 
accidents—zero.” Only as each indi- 
vidual reenforces the work of every 
other individual, as each vitalizes in 
practice the plans and procedures which 
have been adopted, can this goal be 
reached. 
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Conference on Manpower Stabilization, Sept. 28-30, in 
New York to Review Current Labor Problems 


Officials of War Labor Board and War Manpower Commission to Meet With Industrial Executives; 
Speakers Will Include Appleys Hershey, Johnston, Hoffman, Morse, Taylor 








AMA’s Eastern Personnel Conference devoted to Manpower Stabilization, bringing together some 2.000 industrial rela- 
tions executives from throughout the United States, will take place in New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania, on September 28, 


29 and 30. 


Planned with the purpose of reviewing virtually every phase of the current manpower and labor relations prob- 


lem, the Conference is expected to be the most significant that this Division of the Association has sponsored. 


Authorities frem various fields will report experience on such phases of the subject as controlling employee turnover 
and absenteeism, hours of work, re-employment of veterans, new sources of labor supply, part-time workers, dealing with reg- 
ional WMC offices, hiring practices, dealing with draft boards, etc. 


The sessions have been planned under 
the direction of Lawrence A. Appley, 
Vice President of the Association’s Per- 
sonnel Division and Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Executive Director of the 
War Manpower Commission. Mr. App- 
ley will speak at one of the feature 
sessions of the Conference, in company 
with such other war manpower figures 
as Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Bureau of Selective 
Service, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, War 
Manpower Commission Director of Reg- 
ion Il; and other industrial members 
of the Commission’s national organiza- 
tions. 

Among other speakers will be George 
W. Taylor, Vice Chairman of the War 
Labor Board, who will speak on “Prob- 
lems and Policies of the War Labor 
Board”: Eric A. Johnston, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
whose topic will be “The War Effort and 
Industrial Relations’; Paul Hoffman, 
President of the Committee for Econo- 
mic Development, and President of the 
Studebaker Corp., who will speak on 
“Industrial Relations Problems of the 
Postwar World.” 

At one session there will be a panel 
discussion of the subject, “Toward a 
National Labor Policy,” of which Cyrus 
Ching, Director of Industrial Relations 
of the U. S. Rubber Company, is Chair- 
man. Addressing themselves to this 
topic will be Almon E. Roth, represent- 
ing Management; Wayne E. Morse, Gov- 
ernment; Van A. Bittner, for Labor and 
Elmo Roper, for Public Opinion. 

At other sessions such subjects will 
be discussed as “Current Issues in Col- 
lective Bargaining,” “The Present and 
Future Status of the Personnel Pro- 
fession,” “Development and Wartime Re- 
alignmeat, of Personnel Departments,” 
“Effects of a National Service Act,” “Im- 
plications of the Smith-Connally Act,” 
“Wage and Salary Adjustment,” “Prob- 
lems of Supervision in Wartime,” etc. 
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of us do all the things that the press 
releases urge us all to do. In other 
words, in government by press relations, 
the burden, whatever it might be, is not 
borne by all who are able to bear it. 
However, there is always a net gain, 
and with each new propaganda drive 
toward a given objective, government 
gains something. The danger that may 
be involved for the industrial manager 
is that he may become confused amid 
the successive drives, particularly in 
those instances where government of- 
ficials misuse or handle propaganda de- 
vices inexpertly. 

So highly developed has the science 
of propaganda become that the skilful 
propagandist can manipulate the atti- 
tudes and sentiments of great bodies of 
people with remarkable ease. His pro- 








Office Management 
Conference Planned 


For October 28-29 


The American Management Associa: 
tion’s annual Office Management Confer: 
ence, originally scheduled for October 
27-28, has been moved ahead a day and 
is now set for October 28-29. Sessions! 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

Under the chairmanship of Henry E, 
Niles, AMA Vice President in Charge of 
the Office Management Division and 
Secretary of the Baltimore Life Insur- 
ance Company. the Division’s Planning 
Council is meeting this week in New 
York to discuss topics and speakers. 
survey of the membership has disclosed 
that office compensation problems, joh 
evaluation, methods of stepping up of 
fice morale, and postwar planning are! 
the subjects in which interest is greatest, 
and these will undoubtedly have a prom 
inent place on the program. 


paganda “line.” however. must have a 
hard core of truth. Americans are @ 
hard-headed people. They will do we 
on a diet of hard facts concerning de 
feats and victories, casualties, war pro 
duction, etc. They will require more of 
that in the future. If what we have been 
undergoing constitutes a conditioning 
for a harder economy to come, the con 
ditioning has been completed. 

Perhaps the day is at hand for thé 
end of government by press relation# 
and the substitution of legislative meanf 
for the accomplishment of important 
and difficult tasks ahead. 


Lb & Lode 








